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A LILY AMONG LILIES, 


Impatience dries the blood sooner than age or 
sorrow. CHAPIN. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE LITTLE LEAVES. 
BY KATE L. BROWN. 


Tue little leaves hung in the Maytide’s glow; 

They were young and green and happy, oh, 

The sap ran up from the mother tree; 

And the fresh young leaves, why, they danced with glee. 


The leaves hung down in the summer-time, 

No longer young, but in their prime. 

They danced no more; they were workers now. 
And they clothed with darkest green each bough. 


October came. Each leaf was dressed 

In red and amber, quite its best; 

The hills were wrapped in a dreamy haze, 
And aster smiled in forest ways. 


The west wind swept from the mountain-side; 

He laughed, ‘‘ Ha! ha!” in his strength and pride. 
The leaves they quivered on every bough; 

They danced as they never had danced till now. 


Jack Frost stole out in the quiet hours; 

He crept like a breath ’mong the shivering flowers. 
They rubbed their eves, and they bowed full low; 
They were nodding fast, for ’t was time to go. 


The leaves grew sleepy. The great tree said, 
‘*Good-night, my children; ’t is time for bed.”’ 
So the little leaves did as they were told, 

And soon were dreaming in nightgowns gold. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


IRENE’S LESSON. 
BY ELSIE LOCKE. 


SINE bright September noon a group of 
merry schoolgirls were slowly com- 
ing down the village street, push- 
ing through the brown and yellow 
autumn leaves, stopping now and 
then to pick up an unusually handsome oak or 
maple leaf, and seeming in no haste to reach 
home and dinner. 

A small, black dog considered the party as his 
especial charge, sometimes scampering on before 
them, sometimes lingering behind to visit with 
some canine friend, and then racing with full 
speed to catch up with his mistress again. 

“See, girls!” cried Irene Bentley, the brightest 
and prettiest of them all, “ there is Eleanor Dana at 
her gate! If she is well enough to be out of doors, 
she’s able to come to school, I think. And do 
look! She is petting that little, white mouse of 
hers! What does she call it?” 

“Signor something,” said Katherine Moore ; 
“they say it is a singing mouse.” 

“Before I’d have a mouse for a pet!” declared 
Bessie Brown, with emphasis. 

“See here, girls,” cried Irene, in great glee, 
“let’s have some fun! I’ll set Bijou on that 
mouse. It won’t do any harm, for I can easily 
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call him off at any time. Here, Bijou! Bijou!” 
she called, “rats! rats!” pointing to “ Signor 
Benoni.” 

Bijou pricked up his ears, and looked at Irene’s 
finger, alert, with big, questioning eyes, and every 
muscle in his compact little body quivering with 
eagerness. 

‘Oh, Rene, Rene, don’t!” cried Eleanor, running 
ioward the piazza. 

It was too late, for Bijou had caught sight of the 
iouse, and began such a leaping about and upon 
her, in his frantic efforts to catch the little animal, 
that Eleanor, easily confused at any time, became 
fairly out of her wits with fright. 

The mouse ran up under her Eton jacket to her 
shoulder, where he might have escaped the dog, if 
Eleanor, feeling that he would be safer in her hand, 
had not tried to take him out. 

The terror-stricken little Signor, not knowing his 
friends from his enemies, ran down, and showing 
himself beneath the jacket, was instantly seized by 
Bijou. 

Irene was trying now to get the dog away, but 
it was too late; Bijou was shaking the life from 
Signor Benoni, growling all the while so fiercely 
that none of the girls dared to touch him. 

Eleanor stared at him in horror for a moment, 
with her hand pressed closely to her side; then, to 
their dismay, she would have fallen, if Katherine 
had not caught her in her arms. Bessie rang the 
bell. 

“Oh, it’s dead she is!” cried Bridget, coming to 
the door. ‘‘One of ye help me in with the poor 
darlin’, an’ one of ye go for the docther! Docther 
Hanscom it is! Oh, me! oh, me! it’s dead she is 
now!” 

“T’ll go for the doctor,” said Irene. 

“No, you will not,” said Bessie, indignantly. 
am going. If it hadn’t been for you —” 

“This is what you call sport!” cried Marion. 

Poor Irene looked in a helpless, bewildered way 
from one to the other of the girls as they hurried 
down the street, then turning, walked swiftly away 
in the other direction. 

“She is sorry,” said Bessie, looking after her 
compassionately. 

“She is always doing unkind things just for fun,” 
said Marion. 

“T know it,” Bessie answered, sadly, “but per- 
haps she won’t any more,” for although Bessie had 
often suffered from this desire for fun, she felt 
sorry for the proud girl flying along on her lonely, 
remorseful walk. 

Irene kept on walking rapidly, without caring 
whither she might be going, until she found herself 
in a lonely country lane. 
tion to see if any one were within sight, she threw 
herself down beside a large, moss-covered rock, cry- 
ing bitterly. 

“JT didn’t mean to do it,” she sobbed; “I didn’t 
mean to do it!” 

“Didn’t mean to do what, my poor child?” 
asked a deep voice beside her. ‘ What was it that 
you did n’t mean to do?” 

Looking up she saw bending over her a white- 
haired man with kindly eyes. Irene did not know 
him; but she felt at once that he was both wise 
and trustworthy. 

‘“T have killed her,” she moaned. 

“Killed her!’?—smiling a little —“‘ whom have 
you killed?” 

“A schoolmate, —a sick friend,” she sobbed. 

“But you have just said that you ‘didn’t mean 
to do it;’” he answered. “Tell me all about it. 
Who is it?” 

“Eleanor Dana.” 

“Little Eleanor!” said her unknown friend, start- 
ing. “Is she dead 2” 

“T don’t know, — Bridget said so.” And little by 
little she told him the whole story. . “ Nobody will 
ever speak to me again, —I don’t care—I ought 
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not to be alive,— perhaps they will have to hang 
me.” 

“ What is your name?” 

“ Trene, — Irene Bentley.” . 
“Well, Irene, I do not think you have kille 
Eleanor, although she is a very delicate child; but 
you have been so’ selfish and thoughtless that the 
best thing you can do now is to turn right about, 
and try to be kind and thoughtful; and the first 
thing we must do is to go to the house and find out 
how much she is hurt, and if there is anything we 

can do for her.” 

“T cannot! Oh, I cannot! 
me in, any way.” 

“Yes, they will. You must go. Sitting here cry- 
ing is not the best kind of repentance. We must 
act. Come,” he persisted, gently, but firmly; and 
Irene found herself hurrying back to the house as 
swiftly as she had hurried from it an hour ago. 

“Can I do something for her, if she is living?” 
she asked, wistfully. 

“ Yes, I am sure there will be something you can 
do,”’ he answered, gravely. 

When they reached the Dana homestead, to 
Irene’s surprise, he took her around to the side 
door, and entered without knocking. 

“T live here,” he said, simply, as he took her 
into the dining-room. And Irene knew then that 
her unknown friend was Mr. Leigh, the pastor of 
the ivy-covered stone church, within sight of the 
window, beside which he had placed her, asking 
Bridget if they could see Eleanor’s mother. 

In a few minutes Mrs. Dana came into the room. 

“ How is little Eleanor? ” asked Mr. Leigh. 

“ She is asleep now, after a most distressing time 
with her heart.. She had a shock, poor child; her 
little mouse was —” 

“Tt was I!” broke in Irene, incoherently ; “I did 
it!’’ clasping her hands tightly together, her pale 
face and red eyes showing her distress. 

Mrs. Dana looked at her, as if uncertain whether 
to scold or to be sorry for her. 

“Please forgive me!” she pleaded. 

“Trene is very repentant,” said Mr. Leigh. And 
Mrs. Dana, remembering that the girl was mother- 
less, hesitated no longer, but drawing her close, 
kissed her forehead. 

“My child, I do forgive you; and so will 
Eleanor. You must come and see her to-morrow.” 

“ What can I do for her?” sobbed Irene, not for- 
getting Mr. Leigh’s advice. 

“What can you do for her?” repeated Mrs. 
Dana; then after a pause, “I will tell you, dear. 
When she goes back to school, can you, in a quiet 
way, try to keep her from being excited? We are 
very anxious about our little girl since she was 
thrown from the carriage last summer.” 

“T didn’t know it,’ said Irene, remorsefully ; 
as she remembered the many times she had called 
Eleanor “fussy.” 

“Yes,” went on Mrs. Dana, quietly, “ and we 
fear a serious heart trouble, although I hope she 
may escape. I should like to feel that some one of 
the girls was thoughtful in little ways for her, and 
cared a little for her comfort at schocl.” 

“She doesn’t know that they call me the most 
selfish girl in school,” thought Irene. 

Mrs. Dana did know it; and it was almost as 
much for her sake as for Eleanor’s that she had 
asked Irene to care for her darling. 

The next day Irene went very humbly to the 
Dana homestead. No one ever knew what passed 
between the two girls; but from that time Eleanor 
and Irene became very fast friends. And as 
Eleanor told her mother: ‘In losing Signor, I 
found Irene. I have been prejudiced against her, 
and I am ashamed of it.” 

Trene had not long to wait for an opportunity to 
serve her friend. 

One morning in December Irene was excused 
from the first recitation by her father’s request, 


They wouldn’t let 


and so did not get to school until an hour later than 
usual. As she came up the walk by.the basemc nt 
windows, she saw what looked like the red glare 
of fire in the cellar. Tossiig down her books, 
she ran across the yard to where the janitor was 
shovelling snow. Slowly and very reluctantly he 
followed her, until he saw the blaze. 

“Shout jire, Miss!” cried the old man; “the 
building is on fire!” 

“Don’t, don’t!” cried Irene, clutching at his arm. 
“The children must be got out first,” she pleaded. 
Then changing her tone, ‘Mr. Benton is the one to 
give the alarm,” she said, authoritatively, adding 
hurriedly, “close up the basement tightly as pos- 
sible, while I tell him. Promise not to ring the 
bell until he comes. We must not have a panic 
here. Promise!” she insisted, imperiously. 

“Yes, Miss,”’ answered the old man, understand- 
ing her at last. 

Irene fairly flew up the three flights to the 
principal’s room. “I do not remember touching 
the steps with my feet,” she often said, laughingly, 
afterward. Entering the office without knocking, 
she confronted Mr. Benton with a face so white, he 
knew at once that something serious had happened. 

‘What is it?” he asked, rising from his desk as 
he spoke. 

“Fire in the basement!” she panted, trying to 
regain her breath. 


“The fire drill must be called at once,” he said, 
when, he had heard her story “I must give the ) 
signal.” 

“Just two minutes! Let me get Eleanor Dana 


out!” she pleaded. “She will know it is a real 
fire, and it will startle her.” 

“Only two minutes,” he answered, sternly. 
“We have other children to rescue.” 

Giving a quick, sharp tap at her own school-room 
door, Irene stepped back so that-none of the 
scholars should see her, as Miss Green opened 
the door. Fortunately she did so immediately, 
as she happened to be standing near it. 

“Miss Green, the basement is on fire,” she whis- 
pered. “The fire drill is to be called. Mr. Benton 
said that I might take Eleanor out. Please don’t 
let her know.” 

Miss Green nodded, and going back into the 
school-room, said, quietly: “ Eleanor Dana, you 
are wanted in the hall.” 

Eleanor came out wondering, to see Irene there 
holding her cloak and hat. 

“Come on,” she said, as cheerily as possible; 
“the fire drill is called,” running down ahead. “We 
must get out of this, or the Philistines will be upon 
us!” 

“Don’t carry off my hat, please,” laughed 
Eleanor, as they went out into the yard with the 
primary department. “Why, how very smoky 
AG vigils" : 

“Yes; Mr. Patten doesn’t know how to man- 
age that furnace,” Irene answered, still keeping in 
advance. 

“Well, give me my hat, please,” said Eleanor. 

“Oh, yes! excuse me,” said Irene, stopping and 
handing it to her. They were on the safe side of 
the building now. 

“Where are we going?” asked Eleanor. 

“To your house.” 

“Did mamma send for me? Is she ill?” 

“Oh, no,” said Irene; “I’m going there on an 
errand; and she wants you to come home with me.” - 
“She will want her,” she said to herself. 

“T suppose grandma has come. What are those 
bells ringing for, — fire?” 

“ Bells are always ringing,” said Irene, excitedly ; 
“but I do not often have a new dress!” 

“ A new dress!” 

“Yes, what color should you have, Eleanor?” 

Eleanor was delighted; she had never liked 
Irene’s school dress. When they were turning 
in at her mother’s gate, the bells were ringing 
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violently; but good little Eleanor’s mind was 
filled with the prospect of seeing Irene in a more 
becoming dress; and as they turned in the sitting- 
room, she was urging her to select a gray-blue 
shade. 

“Tt will look so prettily with your yellow hair.” 

To Irene’s relief, Mrs. Dana was at home, water- 
ing her plants in the big bay window. 

“What did you want me for, mamma?” asked 
Eleanor. 

Trene, standing a little behind Eleanor, made a 
sign to Mrs, Dana which she did not understand ; 
and as she looked at Irene in a perplexesl manner, 
Eleanor turned, and seei:g Irene’s pale face, and 
perceiving the fire-bells for the first time, she cried: 
“QO Irene, it is a real fire! ~That’s why you have 
hurried me home so!” 

Mrs. Dana understood it all; and sinking into 
the nearest chair, Irene covered her face with her 
hands, Eleanor was safe now in her mother’s firm, 
loving care. 

“You love the dear old schoolhouse,” said Elea- 
nor, putting her arm around her friend’s neck. 

“ Yes,” said Irene, faintly, ‘and I love you.” 

“ Go and ask Bridget for a cup of coffee, Eleanor,” 
said Mrs. Dana; “and cannot you make some of 
your nice toast for our poor little girl?” 

Irene looked up questioningly. 

“She is all right as long as she is thinking of 
you,” said Mrs. Dana, sitting down by Irene in a 
motherly way, as she listened to her story of the 
past fifteen minutes. 

In a few hours the schoolhouse where the chil- 
dren had spent so many happy hours was burned 
to the ground; but before the flames had burst 
from the schoolroom windows, all the scholars were 
safely out. 

“My darling child,” said Mrs. Dana to Irene the 
next day, “the doctor says that if Eleanor had been 
startled by the alarm of fire, there might have been 
a serious illness.” 

And Irene felt happier to hear it than she did 
three weeks afterward, when the school commit- 
tee presented to her, by Mr. Leigh, a chatelaine 
watch bearing the inscription: “ To Irene Bentley, 
in appreciation of her thoughtfulness on the day of 
the fire, Dec. 10, 1893.” 

“Just think!” cried Katherine Moore, “and 
she’s been the most careless, thoughtless girl in 
town!” 2 

Irene held her watch in her hand tenderly, look- 
ing at it for the twentieth time in an hour. “It 
ought to read, ‘given her for trying to be thought- 
ful,’” she said, slowly. ‘How kind everybody is 
to me.” 


Truth is the shortest and nearest way to our end, 


carrying us thither in a straight line. 
TILLOTSON. 


OLD TIMES, OLD FRIENDS, OLD LOVE. 


TnerE are no days like the good old days, — 
The days when we were youthful, 
When human kind were pure of mind, 
And speech and deeds were truthful, 
Before a love for sordid gold 
Became man’s ruling passion, 
And before each dame and maid became 
Slave to the tyrant fashion. 


There are no boys like the good old boys 
When we were boys together, — 

When grass was sweet to brown, bare feet 
That dimpled the laughing heather; 

When the pewee sang to the summer dawn, 
Or the bee in the billowy clover, 

Or down by the mill the whip-poor-will 
Echoed his night song over. 


There is no love like the good old love, — 
The love that mother gave us; 
We are old, old men, yet we pine again 
For that precious grace — God save us! 
So we dream and dream of good old times, 
And our hearts grow tenderer, fonder, 
As those dear dreams bring soothing gleams 
Of heayen away off yonder. 
EuGenk Firtp: Chicago News. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JACK AT THE CROSS-ROADS. 
In Two Parts. — Part I. 
BY JAMES BERRY BENSEL. 


O the days went by. One night he went 
home; and after he had got into his little 
room, he took pencil and paper, and jotted 

down a few lines that came tohim, ‘hey read like 
this, when he had finished the verses; and he sent 
them to a newspaper : — 


Within the poem that a poet sings 
How many dreams lie hid, — 
How many hopes, with closely folded wings, 
Bound down by circumstance and petty things, 
That soar not when they ’re bid! 


Beneath the picture that an artist paints 
Burdens and heart-throbs lie, 

And lo, the world sees only men or saints, 

Nor knows the struggle that makes pure or taints 
The soul behind the eye. 


Ah, me! the painted picture, or the song, 
To some sad soul a cure, 
Through that despair born of great grief or wrong 
May have burst forth, and left the spirit strong 
To conquer and endure. 


How eagerly Jack watched the columns of that 
paper as the days went by. He saw many little 
poems in the corners that seemed to him not so 
good as the lines he had sent; but his did not 
appear; and he lost gradually all hope of seeing 
them in print. One evening he reached home later 
than usual; and as he ate his supper alone, his 
mother sat by the table reading the evening paper. 

“Here is something for you, Jack!” and she 
read the verses. 

How the warm blood came up into his face, and 
the warm tears to his eyes, and what a glad, grate- 
ful glow there was about the boy’s heart when Mrs. 
Faton said (the poem was signed with an initial 
only), — 

“There! a poem like that is good for the world ; 
it carries its lesson with it!” 

“Do you know who wrote it, marmie *” 

“No, it has only an ‘E.’ for signature; but I 
should like to know who did write it.” 

Jack got up and went around to his mother’s 
side. He could not speak for a moment, as he 
put his arm around her neck, and drew the soft 
cheek back against his own face; but he took his 
pocket-book out, and from that a small, folded 
paper, which he opened and put in his mother’s 
hand. It was the poem in manuscript, and with 
his name signed to it in full.” 

“My boy! did you write this?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Then see how good God is to you and to me! 
If he has given you a talent that can be used even 
in the midst of the petty toils and trials of every- 
day life, there need be no limit to what you may in 
time accomplish, if you will work with a high, clean 
aim, and an unselfish desire to help mankind.” 

So it was with a light heart Jack went forth to 
his duties the next day. He kept his verses for 
evening work; and the rhymes that chased each 
other through his head during the day went down 


in black and white regularly when he got home. 
That he wrote much that was not worth printing 
goes without saying; but month by month his 
name grew more familiar to the readers of certain 
Boston papers; and one night he found lying 
beside his plate a small envelope directed in a 
clear, back-handed writing, almost like copper- 
plate, to Mr. John Eaton; and inside was a brief 
note saying: “I read with great pleasure in last 
evening’s a poem of yours entitled —— 
I shall be glad to see you, if it is ever in your way 
to call upon me.” And the name appended was 
that of a certain great poet to whom many young 
writers owe their first encouragement and praise. 

And so gradually Jack followed the steps that 
were leading him upward, not always sucessful, but 
bearing disappointment with the same brave face 
that smiled on achievement, and with his dear 
mother to be glad with him over every good thing 
that came. 

His father died, and they laid the tired head away 
to rest forever. Then came the hardest struggle of 
all. The pretty, home-like house brought taxes to 
be paid; repairs had to be made upon it. The 
funeral expenses helped swell the list of bills that 
seemed to settle down upon the little family like a 
snow-storm; and more than once Jack’s heart and 
courage failed him, but he fought on. 

The house had to be sold at last; and it was hard 
to go through the rooms, taking a sad farewell of 
each familiar corner, that took on a new and more 
attractive grace as the need of parting with it 
became more and more apparent. 

They moved into a smaller house, in a less 
desirable neighborhood; and with the change a 
brighter sun burst in light over their heads, for 
Jack had a more promising business offer; and by 
dint of much inquiry, and the influence of some 
literary folk, who looked kindly on his efforts in 
verse, he secured opportunities to write Boston 
letters to certain Western newspapers. So the 
months went by; and Jack is now independent 
and clear of debt, — slowly, but he lopes surely, 
winning a foothold on the ascending ladder into 
popular favor as a poet. “ 

You may ask me why I have written this little 
account of a real boy’s real struggles, and given it 
to print. I shall answer, because I believe there 
are many boys who have just such barriers placed 
in the way of their advancing in tlie life-path they 
would choose to follow,—just such necessity of 
their laying aside dreams and hopes. And I would 
say to all such that it is a creed of mine, in which 
I firmly and undoubtingly believe, that all is for 
the best, and that the good God never takes away 
one hope from our hold without replacing it by 
another. 

We should not dare to say that Jack was not 
fitted to be a student of books, and afterwards a 
teacher among men; but we can see that the way 
was opened for him to obtain a hearing from the 
world, and to grow year by year to a height that 
has its limits set only by hard work and patient 
fidelity. 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


God make my life a little 
flower, 
That giveth joy to all, 
Content to bloom in native 
bower, 
Although its place be small. 
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Other Sunday. 


Memory always obeys the commands of the 


heart. RIVAROL, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MOSES, THE SLAVE. 
BY WINIFRED L. BRIDGE. 


Y friend Mr. C., a Southerner, owned a 

\) | great many slaves at the time of the 

rebellion. 

One, “ Uncle Mose” by name, was a very odd 
and interesting character. He was raised as one 
of the family, and always was treated with awe 
and respect by the plantation negroes. When 
the slaves were freed, Uncle Mose begged to stay. 

“Marse Tom,” he said, “yo’s allus treated me 
lik’ un o’ the fambly ; I’se jes’ seemed ter growed 
ter dis yar place, an’ hit’s mighty hard ter lebe 
yo’ alls.” 

“All right, Mose; you may stay if you like,” 
said Mr. C., who, in fact, was very much attached 
to the old man. Uncle Mose was always believed 
and trusted as Mr. C.’s own boys; he was also very 
religious, and a deacon in the church, so of course 
it was a shock to the family when Uncle Mose was 
found to have stolen two sacks of wheat, which 
had just been threshed. Mr. C. went out to Uncle 
Mose, who was sitting on a stump smoking; and 
taking the negro’s hand, he said, — 

“Mose, I am surprised to think that you would 
take anything without first asking me, for you 
know I would willingly give it to you;” and he 
argued with Mose as if he were a child, instead 
of an old man of seventy. 

But Uncle Mose persistently denied having 
taken the wheat, until Mr. C., losing control of 
himself, struck Uncle Moses on the shoulder with 
his riding whip, not hard, but enough to convince 
Moses that he was found out, and had committed 
the double crime of stealing and lying. 

Uncle Moses went off crying like a baby. He 
passed on into his cabin, — a log structure ; inside 
was a fireplace, bedstead, and one chair. Outside 
grew an immense cherry tree, leaning its huge 
branches over the oldecabin in a protecting fashion. 

It was after dark, and Jim (youngest son of Mr. 
©.) chanced to be passing the cabin, when he heard 
Uncle Mose praying in a low voice. Jim stopped, 
and listened with curiosity. 

“OQ Lawd,” came in a low voice, from the inte- 
rior of the little cabin, — “O Lawd, teck Moses! 
teck Moses home, he don’ libed tew long! Marse 
Tom slap ’im. O Lawd, teck ‘im, he don’t want’er 
libe no longer !”’ 

Jim went up the cherry-tree like a monkey; it 
was not the first time. He crept along the branches 
which rested on the roof of the cabin, and carefully 
removed a loose shingle. Peeping through the hole, 
a very droll spectacle met his gaze. Uncle Moses 
was down on his knees before the fireplace, which 
gave a little light to the otherwise dark room. 

The old man, with hands clasped and head bent, 
was rocking too and fro, and mumbling to himself. 

Jim thought, “now, I’ll have a little fun with 
Uncle Mose.” Raising his voice, which sounded 
loud and stern, he said, — 

“Moses, prepare to die! 
you.” 

The negro sat bolt upright and listened. 

*“ Moses, the Lord has sent for you !” 

The old slave’s face was ashen, his eyes round and 
white; but his sense had not deserted him, and he 
said in a quick, sharp voice, — 

“Yars, sah; Moses, he done gone, sah; don’ 
reckin he’ll be back afore day-arter-ter-morrer, 
if den, sah.” 

Poor Jim was in rather a lofty seat to laugh, and 
besides he did not want Moses to know it was 
“young massa;” but he said he never enjoyed 
anything more, and as for Uncle Moses, he verily 
believes to this day that the Lord once called him. 


The Lord has come for 


THE OLD WINDMILL. 


ROOT UP THE WEEDS. 


Two boys, John and Will, were employed by the 
squire to keep the paths of his garden weeded. 
John contented himself with taking off‘the top of 
the weeds. He soon cried: “I have cleared my 
path,’ and having swept away the leaves, he 
went off to play. 

Will was much longer at work, for he stopped to 
take all the weeds up by the roots, and he was well 
tired when he went home. 

But the rain came down in the night, and all the 
next day, and when the boys’ master went a few 
days after to look at the two paths, John’s wanted 
weeding as much as at first, while Willie’s was clear, 
and only needed a few turns of the roller to make it 
quite neat. So John was sent back to do his work 
properly ; and very tired he would have been, had 
not Will good-naturedly helped him to finish his 
task. 

Only thorough work is worth doing. Faults only 
half uprooted will appear again and again, and we 
shall almost despair of curing them. Will you 
remember this ? 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MR. GODFREY’S EXPERIMENT. 
BY KATE WHITING PATCH. 


R. GODFREY lived on the Hill, and the 
little boys lived in the Hollow. Every 
morning Mr. Godfrey drove through the 

Hollow on his way to the station; and the little boys 
scattered to right and left, and jeered, and hooted, 
and made wry faces as he passed. They had no 
reason for treating Mr. Godfrey with sucli rudeness, 
except that he lived on the Hill and they in the 


Hollow, except that he drove and they walked. 
They somehow cherished the false idea in their 
little heads that these differences pointed out Mr. 
Godfrey as their enemy, and they treated him 
accordingly. 

Now, all this troubled Mr. Godfrey, and made 
his face look very sober as he drove by. Of 
course, the jeering words and the wry faces could 
not hurt him, but they did hurt his great warm 
heart. He did not like to be at enmity with any 
one, — especially with a little boy ; and it troubled 
him sorely that these little boys could be so rude 
and mannerless. Mr. Godfrey was “a gentleman 
of the old school,” and he liked to see politeness 
in old and young. He knew that the hearts 
beating beneath those ragged jackets were all 
right; but he wanted the hearts to shine in 
the faces and manners of the little boys. Mr. 
Godfrey thought about it for some time. He 
knew boys pretty well, for he had grandsons 
of his own. At last, he decided to try an 
experiment. : é; 

The next morning, when he drove down 


through the Hollow, the little boys were there,- 


as usual, and prepared to give him their custo- 

mary greeting; but, to their amazement, Mr. 

Godfrey leaned out of his carriage, and took off 

his hat with the most courtly bow they had ever 

seen. If the loveliest lady in the land had been 
standing there by the roadside in the hollow, Mr. 

Godfrey could not have paid her greater homage. 

The little boys stopped their jeering and looked 

about them, but the loveliest lady in the land was 

not there. Clearly and distinctly, that courtly 
bow was intended for them. ‘They looked at one 
another, questioningly, and no one spoke until 

Mr. Godfrey’s carriage was out of sight. Then 

they held a conference. Was he making fun of 

them? No, even they could hardly believe that; 

Mr. Godfrey’s face was too kind. The little boys 

had to own themselves mistaken, then. The 

conference was not a long one, for many such 

examples are not needed before the good results 
can be seen. We are all little mirrors, quick to 
reflect what comes before us ; and although, because 
our mirrors are small, we may often reflect a great 
object in miniature, the likeness of that object will 
be none the less perfect, if our mirror is clear. 

The very next morning, when Mr. Godfrey drove 
down through the Hollow, the little boys were all 
drawn up in a line by the roadside, like a regiment 
of little soldiers ; and as the carriage passed, all the 
bright eyes were looking up eagerly to see if Mr. 
Godfrey would again honor them with that courtly 
bow. ‘To be sure he did; and instantly, each little 
right hand went up to each little head. They did 
not have silk hats like Mr. Godfrey’s, to remove, 
but the ragged caps were lifted most politely, and 
those who did not have caps touched their foreheads, 
and saluted with great care. ; 

This happy experiment was repeated every morn- 
ing with the greatest pleasure and satisfaction on 
both sides; and the little boys soon began to believe 
that this was the best and nicest way to treat people, 
after all, 

When Mr. Godfrey passed now, and they were on 
their way to school, he would tell the driver to stop, 
if there was a vacant seat, and would invite one or 
two of the little boys, or their little sisters, to ride 
with him, — always asking the little girls, if there 
were any, and thereby teaching another lesson in 
politeness. 

So, in this happy manner, peace was declared 
between the Hill and the Hollow; and the little 


’ boys wondered how they could ever have jeeredyin 
It never once: 


Mr. Godfrey’s kindly presence. 
entered their curly heads that he had been quietly 
teaching them the lesson of the Golden Rule. 4 

What a pity it is we should not all try such 
experiments! For what I have related really 
happened. 
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THE HOLY FAMILY.—RuvsBENSs. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FAMOUS MADONNAS. 
| VIII. — The Holy Family (Rubens), 
BY EVELYN 8S. FOSTER. 


HERE is much variety in the pictures of the 
Madonna and the Christchild. Artists of 
many different nations have given us their 

ideal of the subject. The mother sometimes appears 


with light hair, sometimes with dark; the little . 


Jesus in some pictures has lovely brown eyes, in 
others he has fair hair and blue eyes. In this 
diversity there is a beautiful thought, — the little 
Christchild belongs to all countries. 

The pictures we have already considered, with 
one exception, were painted by Italian masters; we 
have now the work of a Flemish artist, — Peter 
Paul Rubens. The old masters generally gave to 
this subject a spiritual significance, or represented 
it in an historical way ; but Rubens’ Holy Families 
are all simple, home-like scenes. No artist excelled 
him in painting pictures of the Madonna and Christ- 
child in a natural, domestic way. He was fond of 
this subject. It is said that he painted over sixty 
Holy Families, many of them being wonderful for 
their natural expression and the excellence of the 
execution. 

Rubens was twice married. Both of his wives 
were beautiful, and he was apparently devotedly 
attached to them and to his children. This strong 
domestic feeling he expressed in his paintings, for 
the faces of his wives and children appear again and 
again in his pictures, and often they were models 
for the Madonna and the Christchild. 

In pictures of the Holy Family where five figures 
are introduced, we generally have Mary with the 
little Jesus, Saint Elizabeth with the little Saint 
John, and Saint Joseph. Rubens has followed this 
arrangement. According to tradition, Mary was 
fourteen years old when Jesus was born; while 
Elizabeth, according to the Bible story, was “ well 
stricken in years” when she became a mother; so 
we have her matronly years in contrast with the 
youthful grace and beauty ot the Ma lonna. ; 

The picture gives us infancy, youth, maturity, 


age, difference of sex, and variety of 
relationship in pleasing contrast; and 
yet so arranged as to form a harmo- 
nious group, with the little Christchild 
in the midst. 

In the original, the drapery of the 
Madonna is blue and scarlet. Her 
hand is over the cradle in which the 
little Jesus lies, looking at the little 
Saint John and caressing his cheek. 

This is a small picture, but one of 
the most beautiful of the many Holy 
Families painted by Rubens. The orig- 
inal is in the Pitti Gallery at Florence. 

Rubens lived partly in the sixteenth 
and partly in the seventeenth century. 
His home for many years was in 
Antwerp. He was very rich, and lived 
in an elegant mansion, surrounded by 
admiring pupils, many of whom in time 
became great artists themselves. He 
received more orders for paintings than 
it was possible for him to fulfil. He 
painted pictures of animals, landscapes, 
portraits, allegorical and historical sub- 
jects, as well as Madonnas. 

At Antwerp is his wonderful “ Descent 
from the Cross,” which every visitor at 
that city wishes to see, and which has a 
place in the list of the twelve great pic- 
tures of the world, —a list that includes, 
as my young readers remember, some 
of the famous Madonnas of our series, — 
“The Sistine Madonna,” “ Holy Night,” 
“The Immaculate Conception,” and 
“The Assumption of the Virgin.” 

Rubens was also famous as a diplomatist, and 
negotiated a treaty of peace between Philip IV. of 
Spain and Charles I. of England. 

He seems to have been one who always lived 
under sunny skies, and yet was not led by that to 
neglect his talent. Over eighteen hundred pictures 
are attributed to him, more than it would have been 
possible for any artist to accomplish unaided. 
Much of the work was probably done by his pupils, 
the master drawing the outlines and adding the last 
touches, the pupils doing the rest. 

Rubens painted great pictures; but some who 
have studied his works find many of them coarse, 
and think he seldom represented the highest ideal 
of human beauty. This may be because he lacked 
that knowledge that comes from misfortune. Had 
his career been less successful, his life less luxurious, 
many of his pictures might have had for us a nobler 


beauty. 


IN TIME’S SWING. 
BY LUCY LARCOM. 


Farner Time, vour footsteps go 
Lightly as the falling snow. 

In your swing I’m sitting, see! 
Push me softly, -— one, two, three. 
Twelve times only. Like a sheet 
Spreads the snow beneath my feet. 
Singing merrily, let me swing 
Out of winter into spring. 


Swing me out, and swing me in! 
Trees are bare, but birds begin 
Twittering to the peeping leaves 
On the bough beneath the eaves. 
Wait, — one lilac bud I saw; 
Icy hillsides feel the thaw; 

April chased off March to-day; 
Now I catch a glimpse of May. 


Oh, the smell of sprouting grass! 

In a blur the violets pass. 
Whispering from the wildwood come 
Mayflowers’ breath, and insects’ hum. 


Roses carpeting the ground ; 
Thrushes, orioles, warbling sound: 
Swing me low, and swing me high, 
To the warm clouds of July. 


Slower now, for at my side 
White pond-lilies open wide. 
Underneath the pine’s tall spire 
Cardinal-blossoms burn like fire. 
They are gone: the golden-rod 
Flashes from the dark green sod. 
Crickets in the grass I hear, 
Asters light the fading year. 


Slower still! October weaves 
Rainbows of the forest leaves. 
Gentians fringed, like eyes of blue, 
Glimmer out of sleety dew. 

Meadow green I sadly miss; 

Winds through withered sedges hiss. 
Oh, ’t is snowing: swing me fast, 
While December shivers past! 


Frosty-bearded Father Time, 
Stop your foot-fall on the rime! 
Hard your push, your hand is rough; 
You have swung me long enough. 
“Nay. no stopping,” say you? Well, 
Some of your best stories tell, 
While you swing me — gently, do — 
From the Old Year to the New! 
Our Young Folks. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PRINCE, A MAGPIE. 
BY 8S. L. CLAYES. 


OBBY, Bobby,” cried mamma, “come and see 
B what Uncle Dick has brought you.” 

Bobby, aged ten, came running as fast as 
his short legs would carry him, for Uncle Dick was 
jolly, and anything he brought sure to be worth 
the having. What he saw was a basket with the 
cover tightly tied down. 

“Oh, Uncle Dick, what is inside? What is it? 
what is it?” cried Bobby, fairly dancing with 
excitement, while the basket was held high above 
his reach. 

“Be quiet, little man, and you shall see; but it 
will never do to open it while you are dancing like 
a wild Indian. “Gently, now,” as he began to 
unloose the cover. ‘ Now, go and stand over there 
beside your mother, and don’t say a word, whatever 
you may see or hear. Can we trust you?” 

Bobby promised. Mamma put her arm around 
him and held him close. ‘The cover was lifted; 
Bobby leaned forward to peep in. “ Feathers—a 
bird — blue and black and white; it’s a beauty,” 
he thought; but, shutting his teeth tightly together, 
he did not say a word. 

The bird slowly raised itself upon its feet ;. gravely 
stepped out of the basket; shook its feathers ; 
turned about; looked at Bobby out of a very bright 
bead of an eye; tipped its head on one side, and 
said, “How are you? What’s the row?” Bobby 
couldn’t help it,—he screamed right out; and I 
dare say almost any boy might have done the 
same, for who would have thought it was going to 
speak ? 

It was a pretty bird, though oddtooking; not 
quite so large as a crow; of a nice blue color, 
marked and barred with black and white. It had 
a long, slender tail, which it carried and twisted 
about with an alert and cunning air. 

“Tt isa magpie,” said Uncle Dick, “his name is 
Prince; and, I dare say, Bobby, that you ll find 
it quite all you will want to do if you keep him 
out of mischief. Indeed, Iam not at all sure your 
mother will be grateful to me for bringing him here, 
though he is a wonderfully clever fellow.” 

“Now, Bobby,’ he said, after Prince had walked 
about the floor for a short time, “ we had best put 
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him in his cage and let him stay there till he gets 
his bearings. He may run away, you know, before 
he feels sure this is his home; and he’ll be rather 
apt to peck at your legs until after he has learned 
to consider you his friend. And then, if you like, 
I’li tell you what kind of nests the magpie people 
make, and some stories about them. 

“You know I have said Prince is clever; and I 
am sure you would think all magpies are, if you 
were to see the houses they build for themselves. 
I don’t believe there is any other bird that takes so 
much pains with its nest, or to make its home safe 
and comfortable. First, the pair choose a high tree, 
if they can find one, to build in; and then they 
both go to work and make the framework for the 
nest out of sticks and twigs. All that is just what 
a great many other birds do; but now they show 
their superior skill by putting a good, water-proof 
roof, shaped like a dome, ever the top of their 
house, and plaster it smoothly upon the inside. 
Then they give it a lining and carpet of fine dry 
grass or wool, the softest they can find; and after 
this is done they surround the whole building out- 
side with layer upon layer of thorny sticks. These 
they weave together so cunningly and stoutly that 
no bird or squirrel can break through them. They 
leave a small hole in one side of this barricade, — 
a hole just large enough to let one of them pass 
in and out, and this they use for a door. 

“T heard of a pair of magpies who happened 
into a place where there were no trees, and chose 
to settle down there. They made their nest in a 
gooseberry bush; and when they found that cats 
and such creatures came prowling about it, they 
built a wall of thorns large enough to surround the 
whole bush, and more than a foot in thickness. 
In fact, it was so thick and so strong that it would 
have been more than a man could readily do, unless 
he had something to cut with, to make his way 
through it. 

“Tt will sometimes take the pair as long a time 
as two months to complete a nest. Then the eggs 
are laid, — there will be six or seven of them, — and 
the father and mother brood them alternately for 
a fortnight, when the little ones come forth ‘as 
blind as bats.’ It is several days before they 
begin to see; and during this time both parents 
take great care of them, feeding them with frogs, 
nice, worms, or indeed, anything that sey can 
kill or steal. 

“But I know, Bobby, you are getting Anonnant 
to hear about their pranks and wickedness, so I’1] 
only stop to say that, while Prince was brought 
from England, there are plenty of magpies on this 
side of the water, though most of them live ‘out 
West,’ and only a few stray pairs are found now 
and then on this side of the Mississippi. And now 
for the mischiefs, and trickeries, and stories. 

“Magpies have long been called the monkeys 
among birds. They are all thieves, and so you will 
no doubt find Prince given to pilfering. They 
steal all sorts of things, but they particularly fancy 
such as are bright and glittering. You must take 
great care, or Prince will be carrying off your 
mother’s thimble and scissors from her basket, 
even if he does not make a raid upon her jewel 
box, or take the spoons from the table. 

“Tl tell you what he did once. There was an 
old gentleman in the house where he lived, who 
used to spend a good deal of time in reading the 
newspapers. He had a habit of occasionally laying 
off his glasses, taking a pinch of snuff, sitting for a 
few minutes to meditate upon what he had read; 
and then he would resume his spectacles and go 
on with his paper again. One day his red morocco 
spectacle-case was lying upon the table beside him. 


Prince sidled up, carried it away, and hid it; then 
came back, looking as innocent as possible, and 


waited. Pretty soon the gentleman took off his 
spectacles and pulled out his snuff-box. When he 
wanted to read again he found that although there 


had been nobody about, and he had not stirred from 
his chair, his glasses were missing, and their case 
gone, too. He thought some of the children must 
have taken them. ‘There was a great search, and 
where do you think they were found, at last? 
Hidden away in a hole that Prince had pecked in 
the thatched roof of a barn; and there was a lot of 
other things there, too, that had been lost from 
time to time, but nobody thought he had got them. 

“Once he took to hiding his spoils in the long 
wool of a sheep, and when shearing-time came there 
was a curious harvest. ‘Hverything that had Leen 
lost on the place for months before,’ the farmer 
said, ‘from the baby’s rattle to the missus’s spoons.’ 

“One day Prince went to church. Nobody knew 
how he got in; but after the service had began he 
walked up the central aisle until he reached the 
chancel, where he stopped with tail cocked up and 
head on one side, looked at the clergyman, and 
remarked, ‘You’re a pretty fellow — drunk — 
drunk.’ 

“And now, Bobby, I think I’ve told you enough, 
and I shall leave you to learn what else Prince can 
do from his highness himself.” 
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A QUESTION OF HONESTY. 


BY L. 8S. GOODWIN. 


Ratreu and Joey are children of the same parents, 
and of the Sunday School. One day the brothers 
traded pocket-knives; and later, the younger 
became dissatisfied with his bargain. 

In the evening he complained to their father that 
Ralph had cheated. However, the father, after 
looking the matter over, saw nothing unfair in the 
transaction, and concluded that no interference was 
necessary . 

It had been passed by and forgotten by all except 
the boy who considered himself wronged. He still 
felt, as often as he saw the knife in the other’s 
hands, that somehow he had a claim to it. On one 
occasion, Ralph was employing himself on some toy 
carpentry, using the coveted knife, and while the 
whittlings fell at his feet, began singing a verse 
learned at the Sunday School, — 


“Tam so glad that Jesus loves me, 
Jesus loves even me.”’ 


“Humph!” from Joey, who had sulkily with- 
drawn to a corner, “ he would n’t if he knew what I 
know.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BEAUTIFUL BABY. 
BY CELIA 


AHERE did we find our baby, did you 
#}/ ask? She is Margaret’s special prop- 
erty; and Margaret got her from the 
“Beautiful Baby,” she always says. 
We have had her for three years, — 
ever since she was a year old, and we could not 
keep house without her. She is Margaret’s feet, 
too, and loves to wait on her in her cunning little 
way. If you do not mind hearing a long story, I 
will tell you about it. 

When Margaret and I were little children, the 
picture we liked best of all in the house was the 
one of the “Beautiful Baby.” You would not 
know it by that name,—it is really the Sistine 
Madonna; but as we could not say those hard 
words, mother gave it a name for us. When 
Margaret was a restless little thing of only nine 
or ten months, mother used to carry her into the 
parlor, and holding her up before the picture, would 
say, ‘“Where’s the ‘Beautiful Baby,’ darling?” 
and Margaret would point her finger at the picture 
and look so pleased. 


PARKER NOTT. 


After Margaret had the dreadful sickness that left. 
her lame, it was very hard for a time to keep her 
quiet and happy. I remember that when nothing 
else seemed to soothe the child, she liked to be taken 
into the parlor, where she would lie quietly watch- 
ing the “ Beautiful Baby,” yl mother played on 
the piano for her. 

At last the picture was taken upstairs to the 
room where Margaret spent most of her time, that 
she might have it with her always. Of course she 
learned to know that the baby was the Christchild;_ 
and she never tired of hearing the story of his life, 
particularly the parts about healing sick people. 

One day, just before Christmas, when Margaret 
was eight years old, we had a visit from Ruth 
Fuller, —a little girl in the neighborhood who came 
in to show us some curiosities brought by her 
sister trom South America. There were all sorts — 
of pretty and odd things, —an iron market-basket, 
queer cups made of gourds, green Brazilian bugs: 
for jewelry, and some other things that I have for- 
gotten. But what do you think pleased Margaret. 
most? A little silver leg and foot, with a pink. 
string tied through a hole in the top! Ruth’s sister 
had told her a queer story about the leg. She said 
that.in a place off in the country, in the Argentine 
Republic, there was a figure of the Virgin Mary, 
—an ugly old wooden thing that was supposed to 
have tumbled down from heaven into the woods, 
where it was found. Some one discovered that the 
image could work. miracles : 
the crippled people crowded to the place. 
those who were cured, or thought they were, gave 
some kind of a present to the Virgin. Any one 
cured of deafness gave a silver ear; and the cripples 
gave silver or gold feet, until the image was covered 
with the articles hung on it. Once ina while the 
priests took away these things to sell them; and 
from one of these sales Ruth’s sister got the silver 
leg. 

A little Spanish girl whom Miss Fuller had 
brought home with her to be educated told Ruth 
that her grandmother had been cured of lameness 
by going to this shrine. This little girl, Mercedes, 
had Saint Anthony for her patron saint, and put 
on all of her letters some Spanish words meaning 
“Saint Anthony, guide!” believing that then the 
letters went safely. Ruth was inclined to take 
Saint Anthony for her saint too; for Ruth is for- 
ever losing things, and Mercedes said that she 
always.found anything she had lost, if she prayed’ 
to Saint Anthony about it. 

Margaret became so excited over the stories that 
at last nurse suggested to me to take Ruth to my 
own room while Margaret rested. But Margaret 
had been sick for so long that she liad a way of 
thinking queer things all by herself, or else she 
never would have done what I am about to tell 
you. Perhaps we did not realize, as she always 
had been lame, how much the poor little thing 
cared about being well and able to run about like 
the rest of us girls. 

In the evening, after Margaret was asleep, when 
mother went softly into the room to put a little 
Christmas present on the table, by the bed, for an 
early-morning surprise, she saw something that 
astonished her. On the table, under the picture 
of the “ Beautiful Baby,” Margaret had arranged a 
little shrine. Wreaths of holly were hung on the 
frame of the picture (nurse did that for her), and 
on the table were a lighted candle, a vase of flowers, 
the silver leg in a velvet-lined box, and a note 
addressed: “To the ‘Beautiful Baby.’ Mother 
brought the note to my room to ask if I knew what 
it all meant. I told her Ruth’s story of the slirine 
of the Virgin. 

The note said : — 


Dear “BrAutiruL Bany,”’ — You are better than a 
saint; and will you give me, on your birthday, some new 
legs, — good ones like the other girls. I will give you 
my little silver lez; and you shall have another, too, if 
you give me two good legs. MARGARET; > 


Then mother sat down and cried. ‘“ Poor little 


and then the sick and .. — 
All of “1 
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darling!” she said, ‘Christmas will be spoiled for 
her by her disappointment. What shall I do?” 

Had it not been for Uncle Frank, who always has 
bright ideas, I don’t know what we would have 
done. Luckily he came in just then with, ‘‘ What! 
erying on Christmas eve! What is the matter?” 

“Tt’s Margaret,” sobbed mother. Then she told 
him about the little silver leg and the shrine to the 
“ Beautiful Baby.” 

There were tears in Uncle Frank’s eyes when 
she had finished. 

“T am not a miracle-worker, though I am a 
doctor,” he said. “We can give Margaret some- 
thing else, however. You will have to take the 
baby that I told you about the other day, Molly.” 

«That baby to be adopted, Frank? How can I, 
with Margaret so much care? I told you it was 
not to be thought of. It is health for my child, not 
another child, that I want.” 

“ Get another nurse, if necessary, and I will pay 
for her,” said he. He always gets mother to do 
what he wants. 

“Tt is on Margaret’s account that I want you to 
have the baby; she is so fond of little children 
that a little one in the house will do her a world of 


- good. Tell her that she can take care of the baby 


for the sake of the Christchild; that is true enough.” 
Of course mother consented, for here is our little 


* girl, who never tires of hearing how the “ Beautiful 


Baby ” sent her to Margaret. 
When Margaret woke on Christmas morning, she 


. found on her table a pair of little shoes, with a note 


telling her that the Christchild had given her a pair 
of little feet to take care of for him. 

“ What does it mean?” asked Margaret of Uncle 
Frank, who was her first visitor the next morning. 
“TI did ask the ‘ Beautiful Baby’ for some better 
feet; but I could not wear these tiny shoes.” 

Then Uncle Frank told her about the baby who 
had no one to take care of her. While she was at 
the children’s hospital, where Uncle Frank practises, 
her mother had died; and as the father also was 
dead, there was no place but the orphan asylum for 
the baby after her recovery. And Margaret under- 
stood at once that it was to be her baby, and was 
perfectly delighted. 

Did you notice the darling’s name? Margaret 
named her Dorothy, for Uncle Frank told her that 
name meant “ Gift of God.” 


LETTER-BOX. 


WILMINGTON, D&L 

DeAr Mr. Epiror, -— With the greatest pleasure I 

read the Every OrHer SunpAy. I enjoy it very much, 

and also solving the puzzles. I send the answers to 

Beheadings, Anagram, and Enigma XXIX. of the Easter 

number, March 25, 1894. Enclosed you will find an 
enigma and anagram for the little paper. 

Very respectfully yours, ELizABeTH McCAUuLLey. 


[The answers were correct. ] 


MEDFIELD, MASs. 
Dear Mr. Evrror, — Our Sunday School takes the 
Every OTHER SunpDAy, and I like it very much. I 
thought I would answer some of your puzzles, and also 
send some anagrams, which I hope you will print. 
Yours truly, Harotp C. Mrrcuetu. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Dear Mr. Eprror, —I have read your Every OTHER 
Sunpay for over two years now, and I am very much 
pleased with it. Enclosed find an enigma which I hope 
you will approve of and publish. 


Yours truly, Apvo.ten DauHt. 


WINCHENDON, MASS. 
Dear Mr. Eprror, —I enjoy getting out the enigmas 
that are in the Every Oruer SuNDAY very much, and 
I will enclose one which I hope to see published. 


Yours respectfully, ETHEL G. Corny. 


CHARADE X. 


My first by name a shepherd boy, 
Who lived far over the sea; 

He sang full many a song of joy, 
A king of lofty degree. 


The second part of my name are those 
Who walk the earth to-day, 
Rejoicing in the boon of life. 

May they rejoice alway ! 


The /ast part of my name is hard, 
Not hard perhaps to spell, 

For use, a cold and stubborn thing, 
For ornament as well. 


My whole is the name of a famous explorer. 
Rk. 8: C. 
ANAGRAM. 


Huret si thonnig os ginkyl sa sindknse, nad 


thgonin os yalor sa hutrt. 
Hitpa Lorenzen. 


PI PUZZLE. 


Erur hwtor si ni bgien, tno eesmgin, — 
Ni dgion, echa yda hatt soeg yb, 
Smeo ltteil dogo; nto ni rmeadngi, 
Fo greta hintgs ot od by nda yb. 
Nina M. Hix. 


ENIGMA XXXVI. 


I am composed of eighteen letters. 

My 18, 2, 16, 18, 8, is a writing material. 

My 8, 4, 2, 6, is a period of time. 

My 7, 15, 11, 12, is something we all like to hear. 
My 4, 9, 17, 14, is a long, slender piece of wood 
My 1, 10, 18. is a synonym of color. 

My whole is a well-known publication. 


Epitnu L. Bonn. 


ENIGMA XXXVII. 


I am composed of nineteen letters. 

My 14, 1, 17, 11, is the best place to stay. 

My 7, 3, 9, 10, 15, 7, is something a house could 
not do without. 

My 14, 1, 6, 19, 5, is a very useful animal. 

My 16, 15, 4, 18, is what mothers have for their 
children, 

My 13, 1, 7, is not high. 

My 7, 8, 12, 2, is a place to get water 

My whole is the name of a noted American poet. 

Herpert 8S. May. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 17. 


Riddle. 
name. 

Charade IX. Fireplace. 

Anagram. Knowledge grows, and life is one, and 
mercy cometh to the merciful. 

Enigma XXXI. Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Enigma XXXII. Jesus wept. 


Olive — the tree, the fruit, and the girl’s 


SQUARE WORDS. 
BeAgi Sm 
Hoh 
eA 
ON 


B2p 
Bao 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 18. 
Anagram. Here is a lesson all should heed, — 
try, try again. 
Enigma XXXIII. 
company. 


His faithful dog shall bear 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
A RUNAWAY PIG. 
BY S, FANNIE GERRY WILDER. 


| RUNAWAY pig is a funny kind of a 
P$a «pig; but when the children read this 
 ©6story, they will think he was not only 
acomical, but a very knowing creature. 

Little Piggy White lived down South 
in North Carolina. Strange to say, he was the only 
pure white pig of all his family, Some of the dozen 
brothers and sisters were very black, and others 
black and white. Piggy White was the beauty of 
all, with his pink ears and little twinkling eyes. 

The family had a fine pen to live in, filled with 
soft dirt, out of which they could root the nuts 
which fell from the trees near the pen, also a nice 
little house, with beds of sweet-smelling straw on 
which to sleep. The mother would cuddle the 
little ones around her, and with a contented grunt, 
take a nap. What fun for the young pigs, after 
waking up, to jump on the mother’s broad back, 
and tumble over each other, as they lost their foot- 
hold! A very happy family; and Piggy White 
was the gayest of all. 

The farmer who owned them always brought 
such good food that the little ones grew fat and 
round. Sometimes they would dig the dirt away 
from under the fence, crawl out, and scamper in all 
directions, leaving the good mother in distress; for 
she was so large that she couldn’t go after them. 
The farmer’s boy would always find the rascals, and 
drive them home to the pen. 

One day the farmer came to the pen, and a 
strange man was with him. All the bright eyes 
looked at him. “ Ugh, ugh, ugh!” they said, which 
meant, “ We don’t known you” 

“Now, Farmer Brown, that’s the one I want, — 
the little white fellow over yonder.” 

“Oh, you have an eye for beauty. 
handsome pig.” 

“Yes, my children told me to get a pretty one, 
for they don’t have many pets to play with on our 
lonely island. Ill give you a good price for it.” 

“ All right; but we shall have hard work to catch 
the fellow.” * 

Then what a scampering, as the farmer tried to 
get hold of Piggy White. At last piggy was 
caught. They tied his feet, put him into a box, 
then the stranger put the box in a boat, and rowed 
across a narrow channel to an island where he 
lived. His children were delighted, saying,- ‘See 
the pretty white piggy which we can have for our 
own.” 

Piggy White did not like the new home, and felt 
very lonely without his good mother and the dear 
brothers and sisters. The children brought him 
nice food and plenty of buttermilk to drink. He 
grew fat, but still was not the gay fellow he used 
to be. 

“JT wish I could get out of here,” he said one 
day, looking at the high fence around the pen. 
“Tl dig the dirt away and run home.” 

He found it hard work all by himself; but ina 
few days he had dug a hole large enough to put his 
head out, and at last drew his whole body through. 
Then for a scamper to the beach and into the water, 
splash, splash ! 

Old Towser, the dog, who had been asleep in the 
boathouse, woke up just as piggy jumped into the 
water. He knew that Piggy White was running 
away, and so he jumped in to bring him back again. 
Then for a race! But Towser was stronger, and 
could swim faster, so caught piggy by the ear, as 
he was half way across the channel. Turning round, 
he swam to the island, piggy squealing loudly all the 
time. How the children did laugh to see old Towser 
bring back their runaway pet! 

Piggy after a little while liked his new home 
much better. He grew to be a very large fellow. 

When winter came. Piggy White was again miss 
ing from the pen. ‘The children knew, however, 
that he was safely stored in a big barrel. 


Well, he is a 
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For Every Other Sunday, 
LILLIE’S QUESTION. 
BY A. B,C. 


T was one beautiful morning in spring that 
] Lillie, with her brother Harold, started all alone 
to go to Sunday School, Their home was 
near the church, so mamma had given them each a 
good-by kiss, reminded Lillie to keep tight hold of 
tiny Harold’s hand, and not leave the sidewalk ; 
then she had watched from the window until they 
were safely inside the vestibule. 

They sat together very quietly while the reading 
went on, and tried to imitate their teacher as she 
led them in the hymn. ‘The good, kind superin- 
tendent, who loved every little child, spoke to the 
school of the heaven which we can make on earth, 
by being happy and good. He looked kindly at 
the smallest child in the infant class as he said, 
“iven little Harold is not too young to help some 
one in this way. It was of just such a little child 
that Jesus said, ‘Of such is the kingdom of 
Heaven.’ Now to your lessons.” 

The classes were again called to order for the dis- 
missal. Lillie was thoughtful, —something surely 
was on her mind, as at the close she pulled her 
teacher’s dress. But Miss King was talking, and 
did not notice; so Lillie walked away with Harold 
clinging to her hand. ‘lhe superintendent was 
surrounded by children, laughing merrily; but 
there was Dr. Merton, the minister, putting on his 
coat to go home. Lillie touched his arm to call his 
attention. He looked down to see her upturned 
face, and stooped to hear her ask, shyly, — 

“Does Heaven begin in the infant class, Dr. 
Merton?” 

He looked into her sweet blue eyes, laying his 
hand on her golden curls, as he answered,— 

“ Yes, my dear, I think it does!” 


Bright the day as bright the heart, 
Bright the joy we may impart ; 

If we ’re happy, so are they 

Who are with us all the day. 


Whosoever is out of patience is out of possession 
of his soul. Men must not turn bees, and kill 


themselves in stinging others. Bacon. 


For Bvery Other Sunday. 
HOW IT CAME OUT. 
BY MARTHA F. BLANCHARD. 


Fannie and little Ivan 

At grandma’s were taking tea; 
Fannie was almost four 

And Ivan had just turned three. 


Hurried were bread and butter, 
Hurried the jelly sweet, 

Four eyes centered on custards 
Grandma had made for a treat. 


Dear grandma left the table ; 
When she came back, she spied 

A bread crust nibbled and broken, 
Little Ivan’s plate beside. 


Then said grandma, reproaching, 
“Tyan should eat his crust!” 

And Fannie chirped, ‘“ Yes, Grandma, 
Tf he wants custard, he must!” 


Never demur made Ivan ; 
Of the mettle of heroes, he! 

He filled his mouth to choking, 
Glanced custardward, longingly. 


Again spoke philosopher Fannie, 
With guilelessness rare to meet, 

“ He should eat crusts, should n’t he, grandma ? 
T put it there for him to eat”! 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Mr. James Berry BENSEL was an accomplished 
young man; he passed away before his talents had 
time to mature. But very much of what he wrote 
of poetry and prose pleased a large circle of appre- 
ciative readers. His sister has found among his 
papers the story which we conclude in this number. 
In a fragmentary way it reveals the real nature of 
the author; he was always sympathizing with 
struggling merit, and often beat his own wings, 
like a bird in a cage, against the restraints of ill- 
ness and adversity. 

The picturesque feature of Holland along the 
shore line is found in hundreds of wind-mills. 
They seem at a distance to be alive, whirling 
their great arms to and fro. The picture on the 
inside of the paper gives us a very good idea of 
what they are. 

The short article by Winifred L. Bridge comes 
from one of our youngest contributors, who lives in 
the South. It is a “really true story,” she tells the 
Editor, which is narrated by her. 

Those Sunday-School workers who need poems 
for use in Sunday-School concert exercises will find 
a great many in the recent issues of Every OTHER 
Sunpay, We have taken special pains to publish 
choice extracts relating to spring, summer, and 
other kindred subjects. 

We wish all happiness to our young readers in 
these beautiful spring days. Birds, blossoms, and 
leaves all seem to be inviting us to enjoy life. May 
we all be able so to do. 


“THE PROBLEM OF CHILDHOOD.” 


By education, I do not mean mere instruction, 
which is the least part of anybody's education, 
but education in the sense of a leading out and 
development of the disposition, which is often but 
slightly touched by the routine of the public school, 
or even the university. There are latent in all chil- 
dren the germs of future good or evil. 

There may be a great difference between the two 
portraits of the smooth-faced child and the wrinkled 
veteran, the little maiden nursing her doll and the 
white-haired grandmother poring over her large- 
print Bible. But it is the same person beneath 
the rosy blushes of youth and the bending infir- 
mities of age. There are changes in the mental 
condition and the moral state, but the personality 
is constant. 

There is no nobler trait of human character than 
loyalty at all costs to law and order. It is that 
which contributes most to the making of a strong 
man or a noble woman. A lawless home —a 
domestic life in which no authority is supreme, 
and in which children find nothing to look up to 
and revere —is the breeding-ground of all kinds 
of vices. : 

If wood and leaves are what you want, let the 
vine creep unmolested everywhere, _ But if you are 
looking forward to luscious grapes, then you must 
train it, guide it, prune it, support its branches. 
So it is with children. 

I am inclined to think that more than half the 
flippant and irreverent things attributed to children 
are echoes of the talk of their elders, heard by little 
ears when least suspected; and what children need 
in the matter of religious culture is not so much 
direction as protection from misdirection. Wonder 
is natural to them; faith is the first habit of their 
lives; and worship is with them a beautiful and 
spontaneous instinct. ; 

[Eatracts from a sermon by Rev. John Cuckson. 
Copies of the discowrse in full can be obtained of the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass.] 


BOOK=T A Bikes 


Dr. Herrorp has put forth twenty-two sermons 
in an attractive volume. ‘The dedication is as — 
follows, — ‘To the many dear parishioners and * 
friends both in England and America, whom Ihave — 
tried to help by the spoken word, I dedicate these 
printed words.” Many of the sermons included 
in this collection have been heard by congrega- 
tions in this country ; they made deep impression 
at the time when they were delivered, and cannot — 
fail to renew again in this form their ministry of 
helpfulness. Here is intellectual and spiritual fruit 
which has come gradually and surely to maturity. 
There is a finish, roundness, compactness to these 
sermons which proceed only from results carefully 
worked over and perfected. The lucidity, common- 
sense, and strong earnestness which we have always 
found in this preacher’s messages appear bountfully 
in this volume. We have not the space to quote 
special passages, but we can commend the entire 
book as one which fully sustains its title of “Cour- — 
age and Cheer.” This is a very happy designation, 
for Dr, Herford’s influence as a preacher and pastor 
has always been conspicuously in this direction. 
He uses what /merson calls the “ victorious note ” 
in his views of life and destiny. Not that he evades 
hard problems or shrinks from seeing the seamy side 
of experience; but in the final summing up, puts 
the emphasis most heartily on the side of hope 
and progress. These sermons are worthy of a 
place in the libraries of the home, the Sunday 
School, and the minister’s study, for they have 
something to say of vital value to both young and 
old, leader and follower. 

(Courage and Cheer. By Rev. Brooke Herford, 
D.D. American Unitarian Association; Boston, 
25 Beacon Street. pp. 277; price, $1.25; by mail, 
$1.35.) 


OUTLOOK. 


<<< 


Tur Sixty-Seventh Anniversary Meeting of the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society was held at — 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., May 31, at two P M. j 
The following speakers and topics constituted the — 
programme; Rey. Augustus M. Lord, Subject, — 
“'The Place and Influence of Personal Character in 
Sunday-School Instruction;” Rev. William H. — 
Lyon, Subject, “ What are the Chief Inspirations to 
Faithfulness in Sunday-Schocl Teaching?” Miss — 
Lucy Wheelock, Subject, “ When I was a Child; ” — 
Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, Subject, “How can the — 
Sunday School reinforce the Public School?” 
Rev. Samuel R. Calthrop, Subject, “Teaching — 
about God.” 

The New York Sunday-School Union has pub- — 
lished a tract for free distribution, entitled, ‘‘Reli- — 
gious Education: How shall the Child be taught — 
Religion, and Who shall ‘Teach him,” by Thomas — 
W. Butts. Itisa helpful outline of graded study — 
for Sunday Schools. Copies are on hand for free 
distribution at the Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
Rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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